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The Spirit of Modern German Literature. By Ludwtg Lewisohn. 
New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1916. 

To give within the compass of one hundred pages a survey of 
modern German literature is either to court disaster by the mere 
enumeration (to satisfy the demand for completeness) of many 
writers, whom the critic time has not yet eliminated from con- 
temporary perspective, or, by confining criticism to representative 
literary phenomena, to invite, through the exclusion or dispro- 
portionate treatment of this or that favorite, the charge of attempt- 
ing to forestall the verdict of time from those who, by their very 
act of protest, are guilty of the same charge. Professor Lewisohn 
has wisely chosen the second method and in his book, which he 
calls, not a survey, but The Spirit of Modern German Literature, 
he has given a critical estimate of the significant exponents of 
modern German literary movements. These significant exponents 
he treats under a new classification : 1. The Search for Eeality. 2. 
The Search for Interpretation. Absolute rigidity of classification 
need hardly be demanded, yet Professor Lewisohn's treatment of 
the predominant moods of modern German writers under the 
subdivisions of these classes seems to justify to a remarkable 
degree his new formulation. The subdivisions under The Search 
for Eeality are: 1. The Nation and Its Literature; 2. The Novel 
of Doctrinal Naturalism (Wilhelm von Polenz and Georg von 
Ompteda) ; 3. The Naturalistic Lyric (Detlev von Liliencron and 
His Group) ; 4. The Drama of Hauptmann and Schnitzler; 5. The 
Novel of Pure Naturalism (Clara Viebig, Gustav Frenssen, Thomas 
Mann, Arthur Schnitzler) ; 6. Eeality and the Moral Life. The 
subdivisions under The Search for Interpretation are: 1. The 
Protest of Personality (Friedrich Nietzsche) ; 2. The Struggle 
of Personality for Liberation (Eichard Dehmel) ; 3. The Expres- 
sion of Personality through Beauty (Eainer Maria Eilke, Stefan 
George, Hugo von Hofmannsthal) ; 4. The Interpretative Novel 
(Ricarda Huch) ; 5. The Interpretative Drama; 6. Goethe and the 
Spirit of Modern Germany. 

Hauptmann's established position in the world of letters and 
Professor Lewisohn's interpretation of him in his Modern Drama 
and the excellent introductions to his translations are matters of 
eommon knowledge to the student of literature. Professor Lewisohn 
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adds nothing new to our knowledge or to his own analysis of Haupt- 
mann in his latest book ; yet in his summarizations he has combined 
his rare gift of expression with a succinctness so satisfying as to 
make them stand out as masterpieces of critical art. Take, for 
example, his description of Hauptmann's characters : 

" His men and women are impelled by hunger, by lust, by the 
primitive will to power, by aspiration. They have little eloquence 
of speech or grace of gesture, but move us as by our own woes, 
which are also the unconquerable woes of all the world. The 
disharmonies between themselves and the universe are tragic and 
final. Humble souls that they are, they perish of elemental needs 
and are crucified in great causes. They are not beautiful, they 
are not wise, they are not pure : they are only broken and imperfect 
members of the family of man. Yet what rare spiritual energies 
they can wring from their confused and frustrated souls." 

Nietzsche, under the caption " The Protest of Personality," is 
treated as a poet-philosopher and the salient pronouncements in 
Thus spake Zarathustra are subjected to a critical analysis. It is, 
however, by emphasizing Nietzsche as the poet, and particularly, 
the stylist, that Professor Lewisohn has rendered German literary 
criticism a distinct service. He finds, quite rightly, that " the 
appearance of a stylist of this order of rank and originality in a 
literature not historically notable for its accomplishment in prose 
had very far-reaching results." 

These results are apparent in the sudden rise of the German 
novel, which up to the modern period had lagged behind the lyric 
and the drama. Professor Lewisohn's treatment of the modern 
German novel is particularly welcome, for there has been lacking 
in English any adequate review of it. Again one must admire 
the clarity of critical vision and analysis in such a passage as 
his definition of doctrinal and pure naturalism, which is contained 
in his criticism of Sylvester von Geyer: 

" It forms a link between the novel of doctrinal naturalism and 
the novel of pure naturalism: doctrinal naturalism that observes 
and then arranges its observations in order to prove, proclaim or 
justify an opinion or doctrine: pure naturalism that yields itself 
to the physical and spiritual texture of human life and makes a 
record too deep for special pleading, too complex — like that life 
itself— to be interpreted by intellectualistic formula." 

Poetical insight, both in the analysis and the translation of 
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poems, characterizes the chapters on the lyric. Yet his treatment 
of Rilke, George, and Hofmannsthal will be sure to find objectors 
in those who, though conscious of the rare beauty of their lyrics, 
cannot somehow escape the feeling that concreteness of image is 
too frequently sacrificed for impeccable form. These objectors 
feel that George is elusive and difficult, and not alone because 
•' certain orthographic and typographical peculiarities of his books 
have given that impression." 

The value of the book, is enhanced by a commentary which 
contains among other material several excellent translations. But 
the most valuable pages in the book are not those on modern 
German literature; they are those in which are contained one 
critic's conception of the critic's equipment: 

" To every poet, to every ' maker ' in the wider sense, a god, in 
the fine words of Goethe, has given the power to express what he 
has suffered. The method of expression is necessarily, at least in 
its most obvious aspects, traditional. Here certain standards may 
be applied. The soul of the work, however, like that soul from 
whose experience it grew, is unique. It is a new thing born into 
this immemorial world. If it were not, if it could be judged by 
critical formulae derived from the books of old — these would suffice 
us. Is it not clear, then, that what the critic needs for his task 
is, above all, a deep sense of the nature of life and a sensitive 
perception of living beauty? How rarely, among us, does he 
possess these qualifications! In the most scholarly of our weeklies 
a critic has recently been reviewing a number of modern plays. He 
does not like the people discussed in these plays, and the problems 
discussed fill him with moral discomfort. But he, poor man, 
mistakes the dislikes and revulsions bred in him by the temper of 
his spiritual parish for the laws of a changeless order, and rashly 
proceeds to lecture such profound and subtle masters as Jules 
Lemaitre and Arthur Schnitzler upon the unveracity and perversity 
of their report of the life of man. Such a critic, evidently, need's 
humility — a humility and wisdom that will not come to him 
through another course in the history of literature, but through a 
course in hunger, love and grief. To know life, then, directly 
and not through the mist of tribal taboos, to be sensitive to beauty 
and aware of its power to assume forms ever new and strange — 
these are the precious parts of a critic's equipment. Nor will a 
critic so equipped fail of his reward. For books approved in his 
spirit will have the best chance of being memorable, since they 
will have sprung, whatever their imperfections, from the perennial 
source of all true art — the struggling, agonizing, human soul." 

John Whyte. 

New York University. 



